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tion, and exemplified them by quotations from the classics so
copious that in the printed edition the book becomes two very
thick and heavy volumes. What must have been the mental
and physical labour of mastering it when its pages were
parchment and its words written in script! There were eigh-
teen volumes of it. When students had worked through them
all, they knew at least the more famous quotations from all the
classical authors. But still they had mastered only a part of
one-seventh of their full course. This, however, did not at all
deter them, for their vaulting ambition o'erleaped these barriers,
at least in desire, and worried little that the gaiety of their
optimism raised barriers yet more formidable. So drunk with
the love of learning were they that they entertained scholastic
ambitions which most of their teachers thought and denounced
as wildly absurd. Many of these teachers added to the Trivium
the demand of a terrifyingly ample knowledge of the classics,
ranging from Virgil to Seneca, and taking in Donatus, Horace,
Ovid, Sallust, Tully, by the way, and adding to that Boethius,
and all the medieval glosses of Plato and the Christian Fathers.
But not content with contemplating so formidable a pro-
gramme, complained Absolom of St. Victor, the student must
needs propose to add to it a thorough mastery of astronomy,
botany, biology, geography, physics, and the why and where-
fore of the weather. Some teachers, notably Robert de
Sourbon, laid down rules as to the method in which the student
should address himself to his study. He must learn to con-
centrate, to take notes skilfully, and to memorize. He must
not disdain to talk over his lesson with other scholars, and he
must have a fixed time for the study of each subject, resolutely
refusing to depart from it. Above all, he must pray, "which
availeth much for learning."
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